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C 2, Bartle Court, Eugene, Oregon. 
To THE READER: 

A bill has been introduced in Congress, to take over 
my place name work for the U. S. Geographic Board. If 
favorably considered the result will be that it will be 
published and every library will have a copy, where it 
will ever remain a convenient reference for the American 
people. If you are interested in the matter, will you 
kindly address a letter to one or more members of the 
committees? 

Very sincerely, 


WILLIAM GLADSTONE STEEL. 


In the Senate (8.1184), was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


ICAL DU pel DNA (75 > Ie ne eee Washington 
CHARLES L. MCNARY regon 
FRANK B. WILLIS ..... Ohio 
JAMES COUZENS ........ ..Michigan 
HirAM W. JOHNSON . California 
Porter H. DALE ... Vermont 


ARTHUR H. GOULD ........ ..Maine 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER ... 
JOSEPH E. RANSDELL ..... 
Morris SHEPPARD ........... 
FURNIFOLD M. SIMMONS . 


_.... Louisiana 
....-Texas 
...North Carolina 


HUBERT D. STEPHENS ...... : ..Mississippi 
WILLIAM J. HARRIs ...... ..Georgia 
ROWATS 09; CCORMUAINDD sip es Se aes New York 


In the House (H. R. 8722), was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 
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PLACE NAMES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Henry Gannett was born in Bath, Maine, August 24, 
1846, became a leading scientist of the world, served his 
country in the solving of numerous difficult problems, 
and by unremitting labor succeeded in every undertaking, 
for the reason that he carried to and through it a deep 
sense of duty, accomplished with but one thought, that of 
making it a success and a credit to all connected with it. 
Always cheerful, gentle and loving as a woman, he com- 
manded the confidence of all who came in contact with 
him and the loyal co-operation of those associated with 
him. He early became interested in place names and pre- 
pared the first work to cover this great country, which 
contains 8863 names, never before issued in printed form 
for ready reference, and which immediately became a 
fountain of lore for thousands of students. He died No- 
vember 5, 1914, and his passing was a distinct loss to the 
American people, who love the pursuit of knowledge. 


PLACE NAMES OF THE UNITED STATES 


In 1867 I was a small boy attending Franklin school in 
Pittsburgh, and was probably no brighter or more stupid 
than the ordinary boy of my age. However, I was keenly 
interested to know why the state was called Pennsylvania 
and the city Pittsburgh, together with a few other place 
names, so gradually my curiosity was satisfied and other 
names became matter of interest, until I sometimes an- 
noyed my elders by asking questions on matters of no 
consequence, when I should be studying my lessons. I 
know this is correct, because they told me so, but I was 
just so stupid as to imagine possibly they did not know. 
Very gradually this interest increased, but at this time I 
moved with my parents to the wild Western frontier, 
where schools were few and far between and I had to 
walk five miles to get one. Books were scarce and libraries 
there were none. Then we came to Oregon and I wanted 
to know where the word came from and they told me it 
was Indian. Well, where did the Indians get it? and no 
one knew, but still I wondered and was told to study my 
lessons. 


Time passed and knowledge came slowly, but in the 
course of years I gathered together newspaper clippings 
and now and then a book, until I was married and did not 
know what to do with all this trash, under the new order 
of things. I tried to give it to libraries and historical in- 
stitutions, but they had no use for it and I would not 
destroy it. I loved the stuff but did not know what to do 
with it. Slowly as the solemn tramp of a turtle it began 
to seep into my disordered brain that it ought to be 
classified, but there was no one to do the work for me, 


and I did not know how. My wife suggested that I might 
learn. What do you think of that for faith in a creature 
like me? Well I tried to learn and began in my crude 
way, yes, the crudest in the world, to work out a system, 
and am still at it. From day to day and year to year I 
added names and wondered what I would do with them, 
and what a fool I was to waste my time thus. 

At last a high government official strayed into my 
office, saw my work and became enthusiasctic about it. 
The following winter I was in Washington and learned 
that he had brought the matter to the attention of the 
U. S. Geographic Board and President Wilson had recom- 
mended an appropriation of $10,000 for commencing the 
preparation of a directory of place names of the United 
States. Like the buffalo of old, I was stampeded and 
asked Senator Chamberlain to have the matter pigeon- 
holed, which he did, for I was unprepared for the emer- 
gency, but began to realize that possibly after all I had 
something of value, but no money to handle it. Then I 
began to redouble my efforts in the hope of securing 
50,000 names, which I now have, or nearly six times as 
many as the general government, together with their 
origin and significance, then trust to Providence for 
money to publish it, for it was the height of my ambition 
to do something that would be of real benefit to the 
people of this nation, long after my passing. The work 
has been lightened in the belief that a way will be found 
to print and circulate it. Now, it is up to Congress, in 
which my faith is not as great as it might be and in lieu 
thereof the dream goes with me that many men and many 
women have more money than they can spend to advantage 
and a bequest might hit me; yes, might come to me, then 
no time would be lost in printing it. Throughout this coun- 


try interest in place names has been spasmodic and unsatis- 
factory and no comprehensive collection has been made. 
The names of states are interesting and are closely inter- 
woven with our national history as here shown. 


ALABAMA—Is said by the Universal Encyclopedia to be 
Greek for “Here we rest.” Probably named for the 
Alibamo Indians, who settled upon the upper waters of 
Alabama river previous to 1700. De Soto’s last battle 
was fought at Alibamo, on the Yazoo river, in 1541. 

ARIZONA—Probably derived from Aztec. Originally Ari- 
zuma. The change is a corruption into the present 
form. Supposed to mean “silver lining.’ 


ARKANSAS—Marquette and other French explorers wrote 
it Alkansea, for the tribe later known as Quapaw. Sig- 
nificance unknown. 


CALIFORNIA—Applied by Cortez to the bay and country, 
which he supposed to be an island. In 1510 there was 
published in Madrid, a Spanish romance of early chiv- 
alry entitled “Las Sergas de Esplandian,” or “The 
Exploits of Esplandian,” by Orondez de Montanvo, in 
which black Amazons ruled on an island of wonderful 
beauty and happiness, called California, and located 
to the right of the Indes, very near the quarter of 
the terrestial paradise, that was the scene of the mar- 
velous exploits of Esplandian, son of Amadis of Gaul. 
Possibly the author coined the word. It was first ap- 
plied to Lower California soon after its discovery by 
men sent out by Cortez in 1534. 

CarRoLINAS—Near the middle of the 16th century Jean 
Robault visited the region and named it Carolina, for 
his king, Charles IX, of France, but the name never 
came into general use and soon disappeared. About 


1628 it was applied definitely to that part of the 
country lying between Virginia and Florida, having 
been given in honor of Charles I of England. In an 
old manuscript, now in London, the following may be 
found: 1629-30, Feb. 10. The Attorney-General is 
prayed to grant by patent 2 degrees in Carolina, etc. 
in 1663 the name was definitely applied to the prov- 
ince granted to proprietors by Charles II, of England. 
Named for the reigning king, and thus the old name 
given for Charles I was retained. 


CoLorADO—Spanish for ruddy, or blood red. In a second- 
ary sense, colored. 

CONNECTICUT—F rom Quonoktacut, probably meaning 
river whose water is driven in waves by tides or winds. 
Haines says it means land on the long tidal river. Rut- 
tenberger says, not the name of the stream, but of the 
land on both sides of it, meaning land, or place on the 
long river. Benson says, from Connecticcoota, Long 
river. 

DakoTas—Indian, Lakota, Nakota or Dakota, according 
to the dialect, signifying allies. 

DELAWARE—Named for Lord de la Warr, governor and 
first captain general of Virginia. 

FLoripA—Named by Ponce de Leon, the florid or flowery 
land. He landed on the day which Spaniards call 
Pascua de Flores. or Pascua Florida, meaning, Feast 
of flowers, which corresponds to Palm Sunday. Indian 
name, Ikanfaski, meaning the pointed. 

GrorGIA—Named for King George II of England. 


tpAHO—Named by the wife of Territorial Governor Wal- 
lace for Idaho Jackson, her niece, who had been named 


for the daughter of an Indian chief, who informed her 
that it meant “gem of the mountains.” 

ILLinois—Named for the Illini Indians of that region. It 
means “men,” and with the French suffix, ois, signifies 
“tribe of men.” 


INDIANA—Named for an old ante-Revolutionary company 
with claims in that region. 

TowA—The earliest appearance of this name is in a let- 
ter of Father Louis Anfre, written from the Bay of 
Puants (Green Bay), April 20,-1676, in which he says, 
“This year we have among the Puants seven or eight 
families from a nation that is neutral between our 
savages who are at war. They are called Aiaoua, or 
Mascouteins Nadoessi. It is supposed to mean, sleepy 
ones, or drowsy ones.” 

KANsSAS—The state was named for the river, which was 
named for the Kansa, or Kaw Indians, closely related 
to the Osages, who lived on the stream from very early 
times. It probably means “wind people.” 

KENTUCKY—Probably Indian, but its meaning is lost. Pos- 
sibly corrupted from an Algonquin word, as the ending 
seems to indicate. If from Kentahkee, it means 
meadows or lowlands. 

LouIsIanA—Named for Louis XIV of France. 

MAINE—Given as early as 1622, to distinguish the main- 
land from islands. It was the Main land of New Eng- 
land, and in the charter, Province of Maine. 

MARYLAND—Named by Sir Calvert for Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV of Navarre and queen of Charles 
I of England. In Latin the province was called Terra 
Mariae and in English, Maryland. 


MAssACHUSETTS—Charted in 1691. Originally Massachu- 
setts Bay, which was derived from Massachusetts In- 
dians, who lived there at the time of John Smith’s 
visit in 1614. At or near the great hill country, from 
Massa, great, Wadchu (in composition) Adshu, plural 
Wadshu-ash, mountains, or hills, and the suffix et, 
at or near. 

MicHIGAN—Has its origin in a small tribe of the Illinois 
confederation, Michigamea, from whom comes Lake 
Michigan and the state. Algonquin, great water, from 
Mivi, great, and Guma, water. 

MINNESOTA—F rom Mini-sotah, Indian for slightly turbid 
water, or sky tinted water. 


MississipPI—A corruption of the Algonquin word, Meche- 
se-be. Father Laval corrupted the name to Mich-is-pi. 
He was followed by Father Labatt, who spelled it 
Mis-is-pi. He was followed by Father Jacques Mar- 
quette, who spelled it Mis-sis-pi. Others followed with 
Mis-siss-pi, until the purchase of Louisiana by the 
United States, when the present spelling was adopted. 
Indian for great river, or gathering in of all the waters 
and an almost endless river spread out. 

MissourI—An Indian tribal name, commonly accepted as 
meaning muddy water. It seems probable that Mis- 
souri, or Oumissourit, was equivalent, or translation of 
a name of some other tribe, probably the Illinois, from 
whom it passed to the French. Dwelling at the mouth 
of the river, the Missouris were called Ne-o-ets-cha, or 
Ne-o-ge-he, meaning, those who built a town at the 
mouth of the river. 


MoNTANA—It is said Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont sug- 
gested the name, which means mountainous country, 


but it is also claimed that General Denver suggested it 
to Stephen A. Douglas, who inserted it in a bill he in- 
troduced in the senate. 


NEBRASKA—Indian, Nee, river and Braska, shallow. Name 
of Platte river in the Kaw dialect is Ne-blas-ka, signi- 
fying flats with shallow water. 


NevapAa—Named for the Sierra Nevada mountains, which 
were named for the Sierra Nevadas of Grenada, which 
they are said to resemble in the serrated line of their 
summits. 

New HAMPSHIRE—Original territory covered by patent 
of the Plymouth company to John Mason, 1629, and 
named by him for Hampshire county, England. 


New JerRSEY—Grass covered isle. Granted to Sir George 
Carteret, who named it for his home on the Isle of 
Jersey, off the coast of England. 

New Mexico—On his return from Mexico in 1563-5, 
Francisco de Abarra boasted that he had found a 
new Mexico. From the group of American tribes call- 
ing themselves Mexica, Azteca. Derived from the 
name of the Mexican war god, Mexitl, better known as 
Huitzilopchtli. 

New YorkK—Muddy place, or a marsh place, or possibly 
dwelling town. Granted to the Duke of York in 1664. 
Previously known as New Amsterdam. 

Oxu10—Named for the river. Iroquois for beautiful river. 
Wyandottes called it O-he-zuh, meaning something 
great, and Shawnees called it Kiskepilasepe, or Eagle 
river, or Turkey river. 

OKLAHOMA—Choctaw for red people. 


OREGON—Veiled in mystery, lost to the memory of man, 
awakened to be sung of and to be clothed in romance, 


the word Oregon puzzles the wise and confounds the 
foolish. Misrepresented by clumsy theories, it shines 
as an unsolved problem for students and a guessing 
game for the ignorant. First used by Captain Jona- 
than Carver in his book, issued in London in 1778, 
wherein he says, in speaking of the wilderness beyond 
the Great Lakes, and the combination there of streams, 
the river Bourbon, which empties itself into Hudson's 
Bay; the waters of Saint Lawrence, the Mississippi 
and the river Oregon, or River of the West, that falls 
into the Pacific Ocean at the straits of Anian. 


Where did it come from? Where did Carver get it? 
That, in part, is easily solved, as it appears crudely in 
his instructions, received from Major Rogers, then in 
command at Mackinac, spelled as Ouragon and Ouri- 
gan, to the exploration of which Carver’s attention 
was directed. Where did Rogers get it? What does 
it mean? Dead to the world, it rested until Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis appeared in 1817, with the ringing words 
of a far away wilderness, “Where rolls the Oregon 
and hears no sound save his own dashings.” 

PENNSYLVANIA—Named for William Penn’s father by 
King Charles II, to whose name was added Sylvania, 
from the Latin, Silvia, meaning forest. The Iroquois 
name was Ashaagoon, meaning big knife, or sword, 
which was first applied to Virginia. Called by Indians 
Quaekelinink, signifying country of Quakers. 

RuHopE IsLAND—January 13, 1644, it was ordered by the 
court that the island formerly known as Aquetneck 
shall hereafter be known as the Isle of Rhodes, or 
Rhode Island. Possibly for the island in the Mediter- 
ranean sea. It is also said that Adrian Block, the 
early Dutch navigator, called it Roode Eylandt, be- 
cause of the red aspect of Narragansett Bay. 


TENNESSEE—Named for its main river, which was prob- 
ably named for the village of Tanasee, on its banks. 
The significance has been lost. 


TeExAS—Named for a southern tribe, first mentioned by 
LaSalle in 1689. Signifies allies, friends, confederates, 
and was applied to such tribes as allied themselves for 
mutual protection. 

UTaAH—Two years after the arrival of pioneers in Great 
Salt Lake Valley, a provisional government, entitled 
the Provisional Government of the Desert, was or- 
ganized and a delegation sent to Washington, asking 
for recognition as a state to be called Desert, taken 
from the book of Mormon and meaning Honey Bee, 
but instead Congress created the territory of Utah, 
named for the Pah Utes, or water Utes, a low tribe of 
Middle West Indians. 


VERMONT—F rom Vern montagne, French for Green moun- 
tains. Hills at a distance appear green, caused by the 
color of rocks reflected in the atmosphere. The earliest 
name was Iroquoisia. To the Indian it was Wal’omp- 
skeck, meaning fine colored, handsome rocks. 


Vircinta—Charted to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584 and 
named for Elizabeth, the virgin queen. 

WASHINGTON—From Anglo-Saxon times as Hwissinga- 
tun. Tun was Anglo-Saxon for inclosure and Hwes- 
sing was a family name, or an inclosure of the Hwes- 
sing family. Named for George Washington. 

WEsT VIRGINIA—A range of mountains always tended to 
divide the interests of the state, so that there was an 
Eastern and a Western Virginia. The Civil War in- 
tensified conditions, which led to the creation of a new 
state, June 20, 1863, named West Virginia. 


Wisconsin—In 1763 Marquette and Joliet discovered the 
Wisconsin River and Joliet wrote it Riviere Miskonsing. 
On a map supposed to have been made by Engineer 
Franquelin in 1681, he called it Miskous. Marquette 
spelled it Meskousing. Franquelin’s map, 1688, R. 
Ouisconsing. Coronelli’s map, 1688, Ouisconsing. 
Hennepin, 1697, R. Ouisconsing. La Hontan, 1709, R. 
d. Ouriconsing. La MHontan, 1703, Ousconsink. 
Mitchell’s Traveler’s Guide, 1834, Phelps & Squire, 
1836, Ouisconsin. Possibly has reference to holes in 
the banks of a stream, in which birds nest. 

Wyominc—Delaware Indian, signifying upon the great 
plain. M’cheuwomink, variously corrupted to Chi- 
waumuc, Wayomic, Waiomink, etc., finally reaching 
the more euphoneous form of Wyoming. The north 
branch of Susquehanna river was called M’chewa- 
misipu, or to shorten it, M’chwewormink, from which 
we have Wyoming. It implies river on which are ex- 
tensive clear flats. Moravians usually wrote it Ma- 
jomink, meaning great plains, or bottom lands. 


Footprints of blood mark the pages of American pro- 
gress across desolate plains to a brilliant sunset of peace 
and prosperity, as shown by the following: 

BLoopy BASIN, ARIZONA—F red Henry and four other pros- 
pectors were attacked by Apaches in May, 1864. Every 
man was wounded, but Henry’s were in the body and 
not the legs, so he started for help. Before assistance 
arrived Indians abandoned the fight. 

DUTCHWOMANS Butte, ARIZONA—During Apache troubles 
a Dutch woman was driven up this mountain and fin- 
ally killed, but not until she had shot nine Indians. 

OATMANS FLAT, ARIZONA—Royce Oatman, with his wife 
and seven children left Independence, Missouri, in 
August, 1850, together with a party of about 50 emi- 


grants, part of whom remained at Tucson and the rest 
at Pima villages, while Oatman and his family went on 
alone in February, 1851. Indians attacked them, kill- 
ing father, mother and four children, leaving one son, 
Lorenzo, aged 14, stunned and presumably dead, and 
carrying off two daughters, Olive, aged 16, and Mary 
Ann, a girl of ten. 

SKULL VALLEY, ARIZONA—A party of emigrants from 
Colorado was murdered and the oxen killed. Their 
bodies were left on the ground to be found by the next 
party, who saw skulls bleaching in the sun. 


Convict LAKE, CALIFORNIA—A band of convicts escaped 
from the Nevada penitentiary at Carson City, Septem- 
ber 17, 1871, and went south to Owens Valley. On the 
morning of September 24th, a posse led by Robert W. 
Morrison, encountered some of them near the head of 
what was then known as Monte Diablo creek. Morri- 
son was killed. The convicts escaped, but were re- 
captured a few days later and all of them lynched. 

DEADMANS PAss, CALIFORNIA—The body of a man with 
his head cut off was found near the end of Thompson’s 
ranch, where the body was buried. 

OWYHEE, IDAHO—This name was given by Captain Cook 
to the Sandwich Islands in 1778, now spelled Hawaii. 
In 1819 Donald Mackenzie outfitted three Owyhees to 
trap for beaver during the winter. Indians murdered 
them, since which time the name has been used. 

STARVED Rock, ILLINOIS—An isolated rock about 50 or 60 
feet high, on top of which members of the Ilinois 
tribe took refuge, were besieged by an enemy tribe and 
starved to death. 

GALLOWS PLACE, MASSACHUSETTS—December 13, 1770, 
William Shaw was executed there for the murder of 
Edward East. 


MASSACRE ISLAND, MINNESOTA—The oldest son of Veren- 
drye and a Jesuit missionary, Father Aulneau, with 19 
voyageurs were murdered there by Prairie Sioux in 
1732. 

WEEPING CHILD CREEK, MONTANA—It is said to have been 
named for an Indian child who was carried off by a 
mountain lion, the mother of whom went insane. 


SoLtpier SUMMIT, UTAH—When troops were recalled from 
Utah, during the Civil War, they passed through 
Spanish Fork canyon, where one of them died and was 
buried near the summit. 

Huncry HArRBorR, WASHINGTON—It is said seven men 
drifted in and were starved. 


CANDYs CASTLE, WEST VIRGINIA—David Candy was pur- 
sued by Indians and made for the top of this rock. 
When 50 feet from it he discovered a narrow ledge on 
its face side, following which he came to a crevice 
large enough for him to crawl into. Indians tried to 
follow, one at a time, and as they approached he pushed 
them off and they fell to the ground, 700 feet below. 
After pushing off two or three, the others crossed the 
river and tried to shoot him, but their guns would not 
carry, so they laid siege. After two or three days he 
escaped in the night. 

BATTLE CREEK, WYOMING—Jim Baker, with a few com- 
panions, about 1864, were caught by Indians between 
Battle creek and Snake river, and a fierce battle en- 
sued. The whites dug pits in the brush and stood them 
off for two days, killing some of them, when the attack 
was abandoned and they all escaped. 

ENEMY SWIM LAKE, SouTH DAkKoTA—In a battle between 
Chippewa and Sioux, many of the former were driven 
into the lake and escaped by swimming to the opposite 
shore. 


NINEMILE CREEK, TENNESSEE—Previous to 1784 it is said 
a white man escaped from Indians and ran toward the 
settlements. Afterward he measured the distance. To 
first crossing, four miles. To second crossing, six 
miles. To third crossing, nine miles. 

HoRSEHEADS, New YorK—After the battle of Newtown, 
August 29, 1779, General John Sullivan burned and 
destroyed Indian settlements. At this place he left 
great piles of slaughtered horses, belonging to the sav- 
ages. 

Pony GULCH, NortH DAkoTA—Named by Scotch Bill, a 
trapper, who was caught there in a blizzard and 
camped in a dugout nearly all winter. He had a small 
pony with him, and when food became scarce he killed 
it and subsisted on the meat until spring. 

CHIMNEY POINT, VERMONT—A point of land on Lake 
Champlain, opposite Point Henry, New York, settled 
by French and later destroyed by English, leaving only 
ruins of brick and stone chimneys. 

DESTRUCTION ISLAND, WASHINGTON—Named in 1787 by 
Captain C. W. Barkley, of the Imperial Eagle. On 
July 14, 1775, the Spanish captain, Bodega y Quadra, 
sent a small boat’s crew ashore for wood and water. 
Indians murdered the men and stole the boat, so he 
named the place Isla de Dolores, or Island of Sorrows. 
Captain Blakeley had a similar experience in the 
nearby river, which he named Destruction river. Later 
the name was passed to the island. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA—Platted in 1868 and named by J. W. 
Swilling, at the suggestion of Darrell Duppa, who ex- 
plained that the name was given in mythology to a 
bird which arose from its ashes more beautiful and 
stronger than ever, and that here were the remains of 
an extinct civilization, upon whose ashes would arise 


a modern civilization more beautiful and stronger than 
that which had preceded it. 

Tucson, ARIZONA—Papago, Tu-uk-so-on, meaning a 
spring, or water by a black rock or stone. The spring 
is about 160 yards from the entrance to Elysian Grove, 
and formerly provided practically all the water for 
Tucson residents. Father Kino, in 1702, picked out a 
site for a mission church to be called San Augustine, 
for the purpose of teaching and Christianizing Pima 
Indians. 

BAGDAD, CALIFORNIA—Named for the ancient city. Pre- 
vious to its foundation a Christian monk named Dad 
maintained a garden on the site. Bag is Persian 
for garden, so it became Dad’s garden. 


HEPHZABAH, GEORGIA—Named by Dr. Kilpatrick, an early 
Baptist preacher, for a woman of Jerusalem. Manasseh 
was twelve years old when he began to reign, and he 
reigned fifty and five years in Jerusalem. And his 
mother’s name was Hephzibah. 

Eeypt, ILLINoIs—Southern Illinois is called Egypt for the 
reason that it contains numerous towns with Egyptian 
names, such as Cairo, Karnack, Thebes, etc. 

EcGypt, MASSACHUSETTS—In early colonial days a corn 
famine prevailed in Scituate, but it grew abundantly in 
this region, reminding citizens of the Biblical incident. 

SANTA FE, New Mextco—Possibly founded by Aztecs in 
1325. Founded between 1605 and 1616, probably in 
1605, by Andelantado Juan de Onate. Spanish for 
Holy Faith. 


Some people just love Indian names and here is one 
that may take your fancy: 


FLANDAMOCKGANOPSKITSCHWAK, MAINE—Poor Lo had to 
go through all that, just to say Stair Falls. 


You know, descriptive names are so appropriate. Here 
are a few: 

Pire SPRINGS, ARIZONA—Jacob Hamblin and party camped 
there. A silk handkerchief was hung up with the bot- 
tom loose, and an attempt was made to shoot through 
it, which failed. Dudley Leavitt jeeringly remarked to 
Hamblin that the reason he could not shoot a hole 
through the handkerchief was that he could not hit it. 
Hamblin asked him to put up his pipe 25 yards distant, 
with the bottom toward him, and he would put a hole 
through it, without breaking the bowl, and he did it. 

BROOMFIELD, CoLORADO—Named for an experimental field 
of broom corn, planted by a local farmer. 

BONE CREEK, NEBRASKA—In 1882 Captain Cook owned the 
land and during the winter of 1882-3 he attempted to 
provide for a large number of cattle. The weather was 
unusually severe, feed was scarce and hard to get 
because of deep snow, so his cattle died. The region 
was covered with bones, which were shipped out of the 
state in carload lots. 

SWIMMING OVER, NEW JERSEY—A point on Mullica river, 
where Quakers, mounted on horses, swam their steeds 
to the other shore, as they attended Friends’ meetings 
at Tuckerton. 

GOLAH, NEw York—Originally Genesee Valley Junction. 
later changed to Rush Junction, then Rev. H. W. How- 
ard suggested the name Genoe, as a combination of 
Genesee and Honeyoe, but it was rejected. He then 
manufactured a name from those of local families, 
thus: 

G-reene 
R-O-tzel 
Stul-L 
Ch-A-pman 
H-amilton 


STaFrorD, OHI0O—Originally Bethel, named by Obed Den- 
ham in 1797. When changed to Stafford he freed his 
slaves. 

BERLIN, OREGON—Horse races were held in the vicinity of 
a Mr. Burrel’s home on Hamilton Creek. For a time 
he fed all who came and when a post office was to be 
established, Burrells Inn was suggested, then Burl 
Inn, which was changed by the post office department 
to Berlin. 

AXEMAN, PENNSYLVANIA—In 1750 Thomas Mann came to 
Braintree, Massachusetts from Ireland and made axes 
and other edged tools. His son, William, followed the 
same business at Johnstown, New York, and his grand- 
sons, William, Jr., and Harvey, migrated to Center 
county, where they made axes. 

BROKEN STRAW CREEK, PENNSYLVANIA—Named previous 
to 1749. A translation of the French, Pailee coupee, 
which is a translation of the Seneca, De-ga-syo-noh- 
dyah-goh, an Iroquois village at the junction of Broken- 
straw creek and the Allegheny river. There was once 
a crop of tall, stiff prairie grass there, which in 
autumn would become brittle, break off and fall over. 

TORPEDO, PENNSYLVANIA—In the winter of 1883 horses 
hitched to a wagon bound for the oil fields and loaded 
with nitroglycerine, colloquially known as_ torpedo, 
slipped and fell when crossing a railroad track. A 
train at full speed struck the wagon and the torpedo 
disappeared. 


Suk Hope, SourH CaAroLinA—Home of Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson on Copper river, granted in 1669, and so 
named because he was interested in the culture of silk. 

Bone River, WASHINGTON—An Indian village at the 
mouth of the stream accumulated bones of elk and 


other animals until it attracted the attention of vis- 
itors and became known as the place of bones. 


PEWITs NEST, WISCONSIN—In 18438 an ingenious, eccen- 
tric mechanic built a workshop in a recess of solid 
sand rock, ten feet above a deep pool of water, con- 
fined within the walls of the canyon, dug out by the 
plunge of water over a fall of eight or ten feet. The 
approach to it was either through a trap door in the 
roof, or such a door in the floor. If through the roof, 
it was by climbing down the rock wall to it. If 
through the floor, it was by a floating bridge upon the 
pool, with a ladder at the end. 


INDEPENDENCE ROCK, WyYoOMING—A rock one mile in cir- 
cumference, with many names printed and chiseled 
upon it, as far back as 1849. Probably named by 
emigrants who celebrated the Fourth of July there. 
In 1840 Father de Smet called it register of the desert. 


ELECTRIC PEAK, WYOMING—Named by Henry Gannett, 
who ascended it with surveying instruments July 26, 
1872. He says, “A thunder storm was approaching as 
we neared the summit. I was above the others and 
when about 50 feet below the summit, the electric cur- 
rent began to pas through my body. At first I feit 
nothing, but heard a crackling noise, similar to a rapid 
discharge of sparks from a friction machine. I began 
to feel a tingling, prickling sensation in my head and 
the ends of my fingers, which, as well as the noise, in- 
creased rapidly until I reached the top, the noise which 
had not changed in character, was deafening, and my 
hair stood completely on end, while the tingling, prick- 
ling sensation was absolutely painful. Taking off my 
hat partialy relieved me. I started down and met the 
others, 25 or 30 feet below the summit. They were 
affected similarly, but in a less degree. One of them 


attempted to go to the top, but had proceeded but a few 
feet when he received quite a severe shock, which felled 
him as if he had stumbled. We then returned down 
the mountain about 300 feet, and to this point we still 
heard and felt the electricity.” 

GOLDEN GATE, CALIFORNIA—Named by Colonel John C. 
Freemont before the discovery of gold, because of 
brilliant sunset effects on cliffs and hills. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, NEw YorK—On Van der Donck’s 
map of 1656 it is written Kats Kill, but he never wrote 
Kil with two “1s. In 1650, on the north side of Kats 
Kil reigned Nipapoa, a squaw sachem, while on the 
other side Machaknimano, a great man of his people, 
held sway. They painted on their cabins rude pic- 
tures of a wolf, their totemic emblems, easily mis- 
taken for catamounts, hence the name, He Cat, given 
to one stream, and She Cat to the other. Called Kats- 
bergs by the Dutch, for the number of wild cats and 
the creek was called Katerskill or Tomeats creek. 

CRATER LAKE, OREGON—Discovered by John W. Hillman 
June 12, 1853, and named Deep Blue lake. Discovered 
again October 21, 1862, and named Blue lake. Again 
discovered in July, 1865, and named Lake Majesty, 
which was changed in 1869 to Crater Lake, because it is 
located in an enormous extinct crater. 

VALLEY FORGE, PENNSYLVANIA—Is located at the mouth 
of Valley creek, where a forge was operated previous 
to the Revolution. 

Cross TrmMBers, TEXAS—A line of timber runs across an 
open country. 

APOSTLE ISLANDS, WISCONSIN—Named by Fathers Mar- 
quette and Allouez, who visited them in 1765-9, and 
were of the impression there were but 12 of them, but 
there are 23. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN—Indian, Milwocky, meaning 
rich, or beautiful land, and was applied to a little vil- 
lage on the present site. The spelling has been many 
times changed. In 1769 Fathers LaSalle, Hennepin 
and Zenobe Membre spelled it Millioki. In 1684, an 
old French map spelled it Meleki. In 1699 John Buis- 
son de Saint Cosme spelled it Milwarik. In 1761 Lieu- 
tenant James Correll spelled it Milwacky. In 1779 Col- 
nel Arent S. de Peyster spelled it Milwakie. In 1817 
Samuel A. Storrow spelled it Millewackie. In 1820, 
Dr. Jedediah Morse spelled it Milwahkie. In 1821, 
Major Irwin spelled it Milwalky. In 1844 Milwaukie 
was a headline in the Sentinel. Since then it has been 
Milwaukee. 


CHINOOK WIND, OREGON—Chinook Indians dwelt north of 
the mouth of the Columbia river. A northwesterly 
wind prevailed from June to September. It was a 
gentle breeze, tempering the sun’s heat. Later it was 
applied to a warm wind from the south, a dry one that 
followed a blizzard, more or less severe, and melted a 
heavy covering of snow over night. 


TENTH LEGION, VIRGINIA—A section spoken of by Thomas 
Jefferson as the tenth legion of democracy. 
Sotprers Horr FARM, VIRGINIA—Continental _ soldiers 
made their stand there against the British in 1776. 
WILLAMETTE RIVER, OREGON—Green water, or green rapid 
water. The earliest appearance on a map was in 1817, 
by William Rector. 

Dirty Devi CREEK, UTAH—A very muddy stream. 

EmMHousk, TEXAS—Named for Colonel E. M. House, con- 
fidential adviser to President Wilson. 

Mopoc County, CALIFORNIA—A Klamath word, pro- 
nounced by Indians Mao-doc. From Moa, south, and 


Dock, not far, meaning people not far south, or near 
southerners. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO — Indian. Tu-ent-a-hah-e-waugh-ta, 
meaning where the road leaves the river. Originally 
Losantiville, an American hodge podge of Greek, Latin 
and French. Platted by Colonel Israel Ludlow and 
to please Governor Saint Clair the name was changed 
for an organization of officers formed after the Revo- 
lution and named for Cincinnatus, the Roman patriot. 

LAKE Mystic, FLor1IpA—A beautful fresh water lake, 
without apparent outlet. 

DEAD MOUNTAIN, NEVADA—Mohave Indians supposed it to 
be the abode of departed spirits. 

Suckers, ILLINoIS—In lead mining days of Wisconsin 
miners from Illinois and farther south returned home 
every winter, and came back in the spring, just like 
the fish commonly called suckers. 

No BUSINESS CREEK, TENNESSEE—A man was found 
wandering near the stream and when asked how he 
came there did not know. He had no business there. 

DApDYS CREEK, TENNESSEE—A family was traveling and 
when near this stream the parents had a fight and the 
man won. 

A few there were of lighter vein: 

ANTHONYS Nosk, NEw YorkK—Probably named for An- 
thony de Hooges, secretary of Renesselaerwick, who 
had an enormous nose. 

Map River, CALIFORNIA—In winter it gets full, gets mad 
and runs all over the country. 

BuLL SNort, GEORGIA—A section where illicit distilling of 
spirituous liquors was carried on extensively and some 
men behaved unseemly when leaving there. 


MATRIMONY CREEK, NoRTH CAROLINA—A couple was mar- 
ried on the stream, with the minister standing on the 
other shore, separated by high water. 

Kisstnc HoLLow, On10—Platted in 1838, by Joseph Seford 
as Shannon, for the governor. Changed to Bluffton. 
Called Kissing Hollow because it was necessary to 
hold your sweetheart when passing over the rough roads. 

Hoc Creek, OH10—McKee, for whom McKees creek was 
named, drove his hogs down steep banks of the stream 
in an effort to save them from American forces under 
General Wayne. It is supposed to have been named 
for McKee. 

Jug Run, ILtinois—A building was to be raised, so a jug 
of whiskey was necessary and was sent for. Water 
was high and in crossing it the jug was lost. The 
creek got away with the jug. 

Mucwump LAKE, OREGON—It sometimes goes dry and is 
changeable. 

RELIEF, ARKANSAS—Platted during the McKinley-Bryan 
campaign. The two parties were equally divided. 
Democrats wanted to call it Bryan and Republicans in- 
sisted on McKinley. After a great deal of wrangling 
the county judge suggested that what they wanted was 
Relief, and it was satisfactory. 

HooTen, TENNESSEE—Named for the hooten of owls in 
the middle of the night. 

HAMBURG, ARKANSAS—Was originally a favorite place for 
hunting. Commissioners appointed to select a site for 
a county seat, arrived when there were numerous 
hunters present and deer hams were hanging from the 
trees. Hamburg was suggested and accepted. 

WHISKEY CREEK, OREGON—In 1865 soldiers from Fort 
Klamath cut a road across the mountains to Jackson- 


ville. When completed an enterprising saloonkeeper 
loaded a wagon with whiskey and started for the fort. 
A heavy fall of snow stopped him at this stream, so he 
secreted his goods and returned to Jacksonville. In the 
spring he set out to finish the job and upon arriving 
at the cache found nothing but barrels and a familiar 
smell, which latter is said to have been wafted over the 
mountains and to have been worn by soldiers. 

WHISKEY CREEK, WASHINGTON—At a crossing of the 
stream lived William Bunter, George Ives and Club- 
foot George, trading whiskey for Indian ponies. They 
sold out and went to Montana early in the 60’s, where 
they were hung by vigilantes. 

WronG MOUNTAIN, ARIZONA—A lost man found it, but it 
was the wrong one. 

IDLEWILD, TENNESSEE — Originally Sprawlingsville, be- 
cause a man whipped and sent sprawling every one 
with whom he fought. Changed to Idlewild, because 
he was idle and wild. 

TEMPERANCE RIVER, MINNESOTA—One of several streams 
emptying into a lake, but the only one not maintaining 
a bar. 
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